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ADDRESS. 


With the present number we complete the NINTH 
annual volume of the ART-UNION JOUKNAL; we 
trust and believe that our course during the past 
year has been satisfactory to our subscribers ; 
although we have not been able to carry all our 
intentions into effect. Various circumstances con- 
tributed to prevent a regular supply of ORIGINAL 
PLATES from ORIGINAL PICTURES ; tt is unneces- 
sary to explain their nature; it will suffice to 
give assurance that they cannot occur hereafter ; 
the list we publish elsewhere of paintings now tn 
the hands of engravers will afford ample proof that 
we have guarded against future disappointments. 

We refer to ee Ai a Gas te con- 
cerning our arrangements year ; ex 
tensive publicity will be given to it ; it cannot fail 
to show that, with augmented resources, we antici- 
pate increased power ; and our subscribers will be 
justified in expecting great and manifest improve- 
ments in every department of the Journal. 

Although its circulation during the year 1847 has 
averaged 14,000 monthly—a circulation second to 
that of no Periodical work in the empire—it has 
not been remunerative: for this result our sub- 
scribers generally will be, we believe, prepared ; any 
abridgment of its contents, or diminution of its 
—* nee yey same Pap 

ing state o , we 
sa ts copenesef tie conmiasiranibliove sesebeed 
rather to increase the price—such increase enabling 
us greatly to augment its value, For advantages 
incident to this change we refer our readers to the 
Prospectus which accompanies this number. 

We are fully sure that these advantages will 
be so manifest that none of our subscribers will 
complain of the additional charge ; and, while we 
record our thanks for the support we have hitherto 
received, we express our conviction that it will not 
only be continued, but extended. 

A review of the past year affords us many themes 
evidence, from numerous quarters, that the 
movement in favour of British Industrial Art— 
which, we presume to say, in a great degree origi- 
nated with the ART-UNI0N JoURNAL—is becoming 
every day of greater importance, and more largely 
beneficial, to British 5 but no cir- 
cumstance connected with that branch of the subject 
is more auspicious than this—that THE ARTIST has 
been led to consider himself not only usefully, but 
honourably, employed, when giving purer forms 
to articles which THE MANUFACTURER multiplies 


and circulates. Circumstances will, in future, | 


enable us, even better than we have done, to forward 
the oljects of both : the we shall here- 
after supply will be of a higher character ; the 
Designs we shall furnish will be more suggestive 
and instructive ; in short, in every department of 
the Journal we trust to exhibit increased power— 
arising out of added experience, 
resources, and enlarged capital. 


_as are the true local form, 





LETTERS ON LANDSCAPE, 


LETTER IX. 


To—— — Esq., Denbighshire. 
——— have now worked so and so well 
from Nature as to have acquired what may be 
termed its grammar. You can draw and paint by 
heart, as ’twere, the characteristics of most of her 
forms, stationary light and shade, and local colour, 
which last to my acceptation 
ca os apace ae wacto of Nate = 
with an aj to white true 
local colour of objects, a!l in one, even sunshine, 
or all equally destitute of s » an infinite 
number of c es may be rung, which—quite 
independently of the natural relief of objects—ma, 
very well stand in a picture for that which we 
light-and-shade in its most extended sense, and 
52* of them as arbitrary arrangements for 
e sole veg pod oy ing some certain. re- 
quired effects. I should like to be perfectly under- 
stood in this separation of the two terms light-and- 
shade, and chiaro’scuro, with a distinct and se 
rate meaning for each. If both terms apply indie. 
criminately to either, there must arise uncertainty, 
and the want of another term; if they apply to one 
only, we have the second quality unrepresented by 
aterm. Better, therefore, than invent a new term, 
paling yl ng Lyme Bom el 
» an p separately to uality. 
Thus, es fe —— may —— dark; 
yellow, light ; and red, middle tone ; each of which 
may have, with form, a light and shade - 
added, and both these may be invo! in 
a subordination and arbitrary arrangement of the 
light-and-shade of a picture; as necessary and 
natural to * * ——* se intense impressions 
communicable to the min oug ar 
apes ht and shade, poe 
colour of si jects, to raising an impression 
of the — of a more pve Sen or common- 
——— possessed 
tof w re y your- 
self is a — what may be called crude 
nature. It will enable you to paint a scene in 
for it the acknow- 
ledgment of its naturalness; but this is far from 
being sufficient: for, without abating its natural- 
ness, a much higher character must be added to 
make it truly valuable. ; 
Naturalness alone, that is a representation of 
crude Nature, a hundred years ago only, in this 
inthe choles of ate hs tch-nee Sinaagooe: 
In the infanc is one t neces- 
4 and taste refines, 


sary; but, as know increases 

it becomes, al h % one of 
many things absolutely requisite to a which 
only can stamp @ man a master, and render his 


productions the envy of competing high taste. 
You are emulous to place yourself and works in 

this position ; and to do so will require a continu- 

ation of that which it seem to be the 


joyment of your life to exercise. 
letters I gather that you are at last 
— a Me 3 conclusi 


coming, if not come, to the usion 
ine ndently of the nd outlines of a scene 
in Nature making up its “ composition,” there is 
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ever appeared, I must add that, in mastering this 
chromatic compendium, you will only have - 
p pec compared with wa belt > 

colour, com w req of a 
colourist, of him as a landsca: ter. 

The. gens chamaterinnle of adaene i 
consists rather in attenuation than fulness; and 
so dilute is the portion of it, that it is 
somewhat at times to pronounce unhesi- 
tatingly the name, as to colour, of many of the 
meet beautiful — ‘a a * No oma 

owever, even amongs' quadrates, which at 
their fullest force are nearly undefinable at the first 
glance; no colour, however dilute, ceases to exer- 
cise an influence, particularly on those other colours 
that are near, generally on the whole picture 
surface. Let it be under any degree of attenuation, 
it helps either to make or mar a harmony. 

Some of the works, you will permit me to say 
without offending, nearly all of the works in 
the case you last sent me have tempted me into 
this mode of introducing some remarks upon ge- 
neral “ SUBORDINATION,” with which term I 
should by right, pert » have commenced this 
letter, by way of heading to a chapter on the 


3* 

ithout i too strenuously on the fact of 
every great system in Nature having a perfect 
su tion ; and all perfect works in Art, from a 
government downwards, may —————— — 
ciple ; it will be sufficient here to the 


necessity of it in ting, which, with the usual 
liberty of digr by way of assistance, I will 
endeavour to do for you. 

One work subordination, and another 


destitute of it, ma vagy Oy by Nay by illustra- 
tion of m R likened, one to a 
** and v —— —2 and the 

er to a consummat wing-room ; 
or to a house in —5 of a removal or a 
thorough ransacking, and another in the winning 
re of complete order. 

t may be said, and in the latter instance in par- 
ticular, that t would only be wanting 
to set all right. But, no! arrangement might 
not do. Things may be arranged either in or out 
of subordination ; in Art it is, at any rate, emi- 
nently so; and I would, in all ess and’ sin- 
cerity, refer to your large picture as one instance 
—— much im ion may be lost for want of 

necessary subordination. 
It is an extended wareroom of fine 
i that im 


half a dozen pictures, without being 


in or these last two sen- 
Gena wes of Art, to have any 
on our affections, be 


pk pos to our senses, perceptions memory 
an connee $0 —— ———— 
becomes alive to intenser 
realized by works of a higher aim. Imitation 
yori: Go : have said —— nae — t po 
a great . must never 
65 — , but should fall 
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a 
would * convey but an equivoca! impression 


sentiment or expression, 
particular definable tone 
or colour, which should, as it were, and in defiance 
of the other colours within the work, pervade its 
sg afraid of too bold a speculation, and 
are too a ation, an 

Fis anything so outré 

are numerous other tones 


amber, sil , 
imagination ‘the pee. 
tone. 

—*8 — a 
work orange, which may in- 
i cltrines 
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cannot, at least, be obtained in any other system 
of ory in ——— and, as all —— is in dif- 
ferent degrees ogous, colour cannot alg 
to isolate itself so completely from all other Nature, 
of which it is itself a component, so as in ev 
particular to have consequences intrinsically 
exclusively its own. 


colours the req 
amount of impression or activity should not be 
obtained, it may most likely be rectified by - 
ing instr together the contrasting colours; or, 


treme — the 
ead the depth of the ig as well as 
why the olive, for instance, may not come into the 


ht of one 
eir trans- 


very centre o ed npn Braye 
e principle of this system of harmony, which 
—* subordination for its feature, is the ad- 


in ———— with one colour, of 
any other which in it at least twenty-five per 
cent. of the first. This, instead of shortening the 
resources of the chromatist, extends them. The 
present system is to harmonize one colour with its 
‘ equivalent” or “‘ o * that is, harmonize 
yellow by purple. e system which I would in- 
culcate gives to you two con harmonies 
liow, er its sone of viz., —2 and - 
russet com of one , one blue, 
* * — of one yellow, Foe 
ue). They w altogether stand 
of ce as and 
—E— 2 ae —— ail op 
tion :—Y8LLOW, CITRINE, RUSSET, OLIVE. Here 
is a complete family of four, besides the triad of 


Ey 


1b 


es —9 and their —— 
making, u e, ’ verging u , but 
not udi ve white and black. “% 


I cannot help thinking that half the dilemmas 
into which we get in the pursuit of harmonious and 
varied combination — de ne that limited and 
incongruous system w udes oppositions as 
harmonies: limited, as it presents you with but 
one instead of two CONTRASTS ; incongruous, as by 
it a perfect cqpedioe, without the shadow of a 
on or su , is assumed to be har- 
mony; and mischievous in and result, as 
it precipitates one, as it may be said, immediate} 
and on the very first step “at loggerheads” wit 
the two extremes of the tte. 

There is another con which, with me, 
serves as a broad buttress to this view. It-is the 
consideration as well of the analogy as of one great 
difference between colour and sound, or chromatics 
and music. A picture is a thing the incidents in 
which are carried merely over » and have 
nothing to do with more than an t of time. 
Music, on the contrary, is an affair, the incidents 
in which are carried over time, and in which space 

which notwi 


2 ae eeeners aoe , as 
as recognised, ma to a stream, 
the minimum width o which is ted when 


a single note only, in extreme attenuation, occupies 
the ear, and the maximum width of which occurs 
when the fullest harmonies are rolling under their 
greatest depth of tone. 

In music the ear is occupied one moment with 
that which it ceases to entertain the next; 
this circumstance enables the composer in one 


piece to perform tiansitions through foned by ths 


to certain laws, at first 
pleasures of the ear, but now found to be aecom- 
panied by coincidences of simultaneous vibration. 
In painting it is quite a different affair: the eye 
does not cease to be tag maw osama, ge 
one. 


in the = 
in toto. Tt 


, addressed to 
affair of an instant of time; colour is 
one of the embellishments of that in 
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key to another in music, a warrant my 2 
or perform a resolution, necessity of w 
music, such would require 

I would fain say much more on 
which | seoted, hen telnans 


of light must be content with 


i 


this subject, 


permits, into 
more fully ; but being anxious also to a 
— 
and shade, &c., you 








this. You will be aware that to multiply examples 
in other keys or other colours ae ‘merely fill 
paper, as they would all follow the same rule; and 
you ————— even anticipate that which I 
may be about to say aa pant -chade, as it fol- 


* = — course * 

t wi necessary only to divide this subject 
into three great parts, i Licurt, Misses 
must consider them as 


Tone, and Dark; 


so many powers and separate from each 
other; as it will fy and render at once ob- 
vious that which it is so to feel, that 


there is a difference or variety of expression ob- 
tainable by light-and-shade alone. 

I feel so perfectly confident of the truth of the 
views I entertain on the subject of the n 
subordination of light-and-s to produce this 
expression, that I am tempted to become senten- 
tious, and advance three conclusions on the sub- 
ject without anything in the shape of their pro- 
position. 

They are, that a picture of light—meaning, of 
course, a work exhibiting the test ible 
a, iy ie ge black Inadmiss le. 

a picture, ruling necessary prin- 
ciple of which is dark, cannot admit white. 996 
And that a work, the pervading and 


‘principle of which is middle tone, can t 


neither black nor white in its full integrity. 

There is this to be said, in answer to any fears 
you may, entertain, that without the extremes 
there may be a want of impression. If the darks 
and lights, though the one may not be white nor 
the other black, be laid in their proper places, the 
want of impression or force will never be felt. 

There may be a work in which the forces of a 

have become so lavishly wasted and mis- 
applied that force might remain undeveloped after 
their complete exhaustion. It can only be said in 
a case of this description, and after the introduc- 
tion in one work of the inadmissible extremes of 
light and dark and colour, that if a degree of im- 
m or force, amoun to ridiculous, imper- 
tinent, and obtrusive be not the result, it may 
only be accounted for by chance or extreme igno- 
rance. 

On the other hand, one must be quite sure of the 
character of the work in projection, and of the ex- 
tent and pres wenn a * —2*8 oe in rm 
mencing and carry tout, Forinstance—I am 
almost afraid of those “‘ for instances,” they sound 
at first so much like the universally-anathematized 
“ receipt for a picture’’—but, for instance, no work 
i possible work without 


ature. 

Do not, therefore, for a moment imagine when 
you commence a picture, whose effect may depend 
upon the light of a red sunset, or even a tolerebly 
deep yellow one, that it be possible to make it 
your lightest picture. It may be intense and 
colo , but can never become extremely light ; 
and the depths that were inadmissible in a light 
picture be_ome perfectly appropriate to this. 

There is as perfect an opposition to be obtained 
in light and dark, as there is in colour; in the last 
of which——for the sake of distinction and intelli- 
ealled it chiaro’scuro— 
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works. 
A scene, therefore, of quietude, languor, and re- 
Peeriy eubtbushons oubdeh Sein hn dently Gartanoton 
ex Ww, may 

yo anoual fights tor: elles bedween a mab of 
painters—we see, therefore, the ofa 
ing infant with a thunderstorm for an accompani- 
ment; and, as a pendant, a background of chrome 
yellow, vermilion, and , to the portrait of 
a languishing gin and, a few leaves of a 
tree intreduced, it would seem indispensable 
that ——— —— no 

Along painters are 
to participate in the mania. One gentleman write 


thus: —“ That the —— 
painter of the day have — of ing the 
eye; not from their ei lighter than some 


other works, nor from being painted with other or 

brighter —— but from a Pe mam arran 

ment of colours.” Now, independently of its 
consonant with pictorial ex that 


being 
sun-pictures should be lighter than others, this is 
a censure on such works; and it would be a con- 


dazzling be substantiated. 

The ne meted mn fone bmn ed so 
to, nor le, the eye, but, on the contrary, tocreate 
for it pleasures; and it is eminently fortunate for 
the picture-lover, that those painters who, if they 
could, would dazzle the eyes with sunlight, have 
nothing with which to attempt the monstrous 
blunder but white lead. This will always act as a 
sufficient check on those who, with an impossi- 
way their object and a mistake for a guide, 
would venture where there is no footing. 

The light of opaque white, and the depth of 

t black, mark the limits not only of any 
possible palette, but of those effects of contrast 
which the human eye, if not the human reason, also 
se | S be pleasurable. ey Aaa faa paves firma 
and the ocean of pigments, w nothing 
is either attainable or desirable. By a pursuit of 
their capabilities, which are far, very far short of 
the power of dazzling, we may raise reputations 
and on earth; while those who, blinded at 
the commencement by a thirst for mere force, and 
who would both prostitute and tax their powers 
beyond that point marked by the possible limit of 

» must submit to have built nothing beyond 
cas in the air, Tam x 
Yours, very truly obliged, 
London. . B. Pynz. 
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THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Sir,—The institution of a public School of 
has been generally insisted on as a primary 
element to advance the value of manufactures by 
excellence of inventive form, or ornament of sur- 
face. In recognising this first principle, the 
deficiency of English desi has been generally 
admitted, coupled with the mortifying knowledge 
ont te rench 2 oe * hest 
an t we are not o capable of competing 
with them, but do not om understand the ele- 
ments which constitute their great superiority. 
The first question that suggested itself when the 
fact was admitted, was, naturally 2* to in- 
quire the reason why; and from such neers & 
appeared to arise out of the Schools of sign 
established in France for nearly a century. At 
the same time the i seemed to have 
been overlooked, that d a long series of years 
—** of instruction been perf had 
obtained maturity, and become engrafted with 
manufactures; 0: an ultimate object of 
honourable ambition, and the certainty of i 
sufficient means of existence to its professors. 
. 2 4 at length, $ poy Af s was 
and a system ts progress 
adopted, without ang on or inquiry con- 
5 the mode in the ls we aimed 
to ri Since the existence of our establishment 
there have been numberless te 
ideas enforced with all the vehemence of the pen, 
and es in the constitution and govern- 
ool. All these uncertainties have 
induced a blighting influence; the end 
has been roe ho Bgek od 
special commission was, in consequence, appoin 
on the 3rd of N ovember, 1846, to Godelier end re- 
port upon its state. The Report, consisting of 





144 folio pages, has lately been printed and passed 
into the hands of the public. ye 


The task I propose, in this 
letter, is not to enter into any 2* 
; the contents are with 

feasible theories in great variety, and excellent 


general propositions undeniable in idea. T 
tre a the same time enforced with feeling of dog 


fit 


ẽ 


proved abortive with mass 0: 

sue here Ua ene 
8 ts have greatly by to 
draw, and many have turned the knowledge to 
good account in other ways. Of the several pro- 
mising pupils in the School, eight or 
ago, scarcely one has met with employment; some 
few were appointed masters of the Provincial 
Schools, but with the clog * * inventive 


talent a upon , to 
make designs any of the manufacturers resi- 
dent where the Schools were instituted. After a 
few months, most of them resigned, and others 
are still following the example. 

The evidence printed in the Report has been 
given by all the masters, including two architects, 

Cockerell, R.A., and Poynter, and a 
sculptor, Sir R. Westmacott, R.A. e only 
manufacturer who has ex ed the of 
the students in future life, is Mr. Thomson, of 
Clitheroe, and he confesses it is but a sorry ac- 
count to give. Moreover, Mr. Thomson is one of 
— —8 said, th end in 

ve before e great ge | a 

er or ornamentist, is to gain a living. 1 
class of Art does not offer the stimulus of fame, 
nor does it at all involve the notion of constituting 
give the entrée into society as 
devoting a child to this pursuit, the 
parent has only in view the acquisition of a talent 
that will procure a tolerable means of existence ; 
the students will only come from a calculating in- 
dustrious class, and not from the rich and wealthy 
among the middle classes, who allow their sons to 
study the Arts for the gentility of the thing, and can 
afford to keep them at their studies for a sufficient 
number of years, without any effort being required 

for their self-maintenance. 

In penning this letter I trust not to be con- 
sidered a mere speculative writer for the sake of 
seeing my paragraphs in print; on the contrary, I 
think I am in a great degree an interested party, 
having sent three sons to the School of Design, 
one of whom is now a student there. I also pre- 
sume to consider myself competent to think in the 
matter; although my own pretensions as an artist 
are of the lowest scale, yet I am incessantly occu- 
pied in instruction, and perhaps know as much or 
more of the theories and history of Art as even 
cuntel Cea SO “oe 
have carefully watched the progress of the School 
and still more its results to the pupils; and I feel 
justified in saying, from my personal ex 
that the latter are blighting, di 
almost hopeless. In 
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it; my son must 
» composition 


and the y and the prin- 
ciples of ornamental design, &c, &e.“ Vide Ap- 


tal 
es Oe 24. 
Such a series ——— enath come pease 
of maintenance to 


peace abo haps ———— 
vance of a m, perfec us 
it would to be expected from class who, 
according to printed evidence, is co to 
avoid the expense of a few additional te of 


drawing paper. 
The next observation 1 would make is, that the 


extent of acquirements exacted are far beyond 
those required to make a artist, 
who may fairly look for, and, indeed, acquires 
without them, both fame and fortune. Nothin 
would be more easy than te point out the defi- 
ciencies in many of the ng detailed series 
of the inductive sciences among the most admirable 
of our ae — — — 

Admitting that persons were found so confiding 
the sacrifice of time and money 
thus ex and the student complete 
in his attainments, and desirous of employing 
them for his personal advantage; he would then 
learn the bitter truth that, unless he Frenchified 
or Germanized himself by moustaches, he would 
have little chance of emp t. There is no 

tronage for this branch of Ornamental Art by 
Bnglishmen among the wealthy. I could even 
name a mansion where Mr, Townsend painted 
the medallions this year in company with the as- 
semblage of foreigners referred to, 

To return to my own experience. After my eldest 
son had been some months at the Government 
School of Design, when it was directed by Mr. 
Papworth, a y of subjects were proposed to 
be designed for prizes by the pupils. On their com- 
pletion, I undertake to say it was more creditable to 
the School than the present year’s exhibition. I 
have no reason, personally, to find fault with the 
award that ensued, as my son was one of the re- 
warded competitors ; but the pom pen oo of Mr. 
Papworth’s son com obtaining a prize 

— — ty noma mas Boe 
Kio person could esteem Mr. Papworth more than I, 
and every other person who knew him, did for every 
amiable and kind quality; but it was foreseen, as 
a matter of course, that the Director’s son would 
gain a prize, and at least it was a that 


delivered the prizes at a public meeting. 
To Mr. Papworth Mr. Dyce «6 as @ 
Director. I believe he was more intent on culti- 


va the t talent he has since displayed as 
iat of the hight rank han i xending 
22 this I discovered my 

my son as an orne~- 
mistake in intending to *—* 
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was taken from an ancient of  Ac- 
him for another uit, in 
ly I withdrew — 
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turers whom we have been the means of inducing to visit 


satisfied with his reception 
im zeal- 


of them ; and that we have at all times found h 

we have no right to lay the whole blame on his shoulders ; 
and we have never done so. We believe him to be a prac- 
tical man of business (a qualification of high value in such 
& position as he occupies), and whether he has or has 
not profited ty them we cannot say, 


the School have been always 


hold in high respect. 
and in for 
kinds have since 


These observations were “ in type,” 
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THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 


Owr brethren on the other side of the Atlantic are 
beginning to take a deep interest in the Art-world 
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THE ART-UNION 





op to the */ and practice of High Art, 
which to her is wholly untrodden ground, 
—— by the feet of those who have gone 
before. But could she look the 
—* light J ay angen ‘a 
military—recognisable —— thousand heroic and 
— deeds = by her ancestors; had 
she the poets to inspire, 


“ The towers, the 
to mediate npen ons pares the estiom of Se- 
rica wo ve sco r imagination 
and fields on which ther i uld 


—2 would find 
' —* le room and verge enough” to delight itself 


here is no instance of a nation excelling in 
t in matters con- 
and external government; 
nay, it has posers happened that, when all else 
u , 


has deca been » poets, ters 
and —— have —e— all OW yc 
once called into existence, they will outlive 
the wreck of surrounding ruin, pursuing their 9°- 
cupations in silence and ty the revo- 
lu of empires and the downfal of states. 

The foundation of a great national 
Art is not the work of a : in its 
gress, each i ws the other, till it 
reaches the highest point of perfection; it must 
also have te rules proper guides to assist 
in its first development, and to watch it to ma- 
turity. Thus, America must wait tly, and 
her artists must oy ae ay such a 
consummation shall arrived at. She may 
make haste to become rich, but she cannot hasten 
to become great ; wealth will not purchase genius, 
nor will genius achieve excellence, except by a 
laborious pursuit of it, through the con j of 
other minds, and the work of other (this, 
too, without falling into. the error of servile imita- 


Art, till it has become 


tion); an array of disci: artists cannot at 
once be summoned into like the armed god- 
dess from the brain of Jupiter. Athens 


into her school all the noblest productions of 
antiquity, that her sons ht make themselves 
uainted with their beau 
able to appreciate the merits 
artists put forth. This is, undoubtedly, the first 
step towards creating a universal taste for, and 
love of, Art, inasmuch as the multitude, having 
such objects — Soleo them, become in- 
sensibly, as it were, imbued with their spirit, 
alive to their beauty, and are taught the lessons 
thus silently conveyed. We should, therefore, 
rejoice to know that America had gathered to 
herself a gallery of pictures and sculptures such 
by most European nations; but 
because each is un- 


school of 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


GERMANY. — Municu.—The collection of 
per 6 
athedral, is one of those treasures which have 
always been reckoned the ornaments of 
a city, rich in excellent works of Art. The mind 
of the collector lived in his collection, and here 
we have a beautiful one indeed. Speth was a 
connoisseur of refined taste, and loved the 
sublime and the beautiful in artistic works. He 
y preferred the Dutch or Flemish masters, 

whom are most of his best pictures. But there 
are also some Italian works of high value: for 
instance, a social group, by Giorgione; the 
finished’ sketeh of an altarpiece, by P. Vero- 
nese; a Pieté, by Annibal Caracci; a ‘ Holy 
Family,’ by perhaps the most charming 
ting of this master, who excelled in the 
htness of his co ); a Madonna, by 
Sasso Ferrato, &c. Of the many fine Dutch paint- 
ings, I shall only mention a marine picture, by 
Backhuysen; a beautiful pastoral subject, by Berg- 
hem; a —S—— by Brauwer; a small por- 
be ed andyke; & domestic scene, by Govaert 
; the portrait of the learned Anna Mary 
Schuurmans, by Van der Helst; 
Maas; his own portrait, by F. Mieris; a wonder- 
fully ht scene, by A. Van der Neer; 
a scene at a country barber’s, by A. Van Ostade— 
in its kind, full of humour, 


of peasants, by D. Teniers ; a river scene 

5 eax Viieger—a brilliant, and, by its 

uil tone, pees; and some fine 

landscapes 5 W yuan Zacht! . ae 

" by even, Ho 

saherty the de Se Lunet 

; t o t 

ne onderful spe- 

ther exquisi a ccs“ — —* 

other exquisite num complete 

the collection, which is for sale. Our wish would 

be that the purchaser may not come from afar— 

that the collsetion may continue within reach of 
our artists and friends of Art. 

The exterior of the Wittelsbach Palace is finished. 

It is built in the Old English castellated style, with 

h Gothic windows and arich mural crown. The 

with 4 oo i o- 

many open ies, one above ano sup- 

Y ater les 
ted by four t towers 


the are 
The whole is of a yellowish-red colour, and the 
made tor t bricks. In the interior, 
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an enlargement of the old church is finished. | COBLENTz.—Hermann Stilke 

It has on the long side forty-five, and on the summer at Stolzenfels, Se heal’ alae ioe 
short forty, round arches of 13 feet wide each.—— | Coblentz, in which he was loyed to paint some 
The Hall of Bavarian Glory, overlooking the frescos in the small Hall ofthe Kaigh 

rohed tn o short time It is Dorie m hall, fight, dariag be vit 

a a last visit on the ptem 

236 feet long and 70 feet high. Between its wings | an ; o Se Se eee, 
it ba, He Sacra Ce eens ion of Rasa the ugar Baa ov 
whi now nearly finished bronze. execu commission decorate 
whole is built of mhite ma marble, under the direct * panels or spaces wi —* 

f the architect, M. von ne. e me- chose six historical events which 
topes of the frieze are modelled by Schwanthaler, clearly represen : 
| showing, in relievos, human actions and affairs, in | German ages; i. ¢., the virtues—Valour, 
which 4 ex essed the history of the cultivation of | Fidelity, Justice, and aoe, ane the gay 
|| aecountry. Intwo principal , which are to fill | seenes of Love and . He for 
| —— the four prinaipel tases of Baveria— ‘The Heroic Death of blind King John 
} — 52 ted oe than hundred | ‘H f Siebeneichen, 
al y ore two ermann 0: who sacrificed h 
nee ag ym e of celebrated. Bavarians are to | for Frederic Barbarossa in the Castle of Susa:’ 
adorn the hall. The conseeration of this temple of | for 








triotie glory is fixed for the year 1850.—Two | Peace by Ralph of ? for Constancy, 
excellent engravings on copper. M. Schleich, | ‘Godfrey of Bouillon in the Church of the Holy 
e Wi four feet | Sepnichre ;’ e Harmonic Water 


| of the two ts of 

(| Jong, have published, here. The northern | Party of Kin rate 

pediment represents,“ Germania receiving again | ‘Frederio If at 

J yas thes Doane Ses See Maing, mS ag ap Princess Isabel Plantagenet.’ The 

| Luxemburg,’ &c.; and the sou , Arminius le, hol 
overcoming Varus and the Romans,’ after the | warriors, large and rich arabesques, 

| compositions of Chr. Ranch and I. Schwanthaler with allegorical figures, ar 

Hamsurcu.—M. R. Besserhas lately published | extremely u teresting decoration, 

some engravi of Martin Lather, representing worthy to be ranked amongst the most eminent 
scenes in his life Gust. K , of Munich, an 


| Henry Gelzer, of Berlin. The first number con-| BELGIUM.—The speech of the King of the 

| tains the infancy and youth of the great , | Belgians on the opening of the lative Cham- 

|| wp to his twenty-fifth year. These drawings are | bers at Brussels, on November 2, has appeared in 

| not only the best of the kind which have all the daily journals. It is gratifying to find that 
| of Luther in Germany, but may also, alt h | the views expressed by his Majesty are in 

small, be reckoned amongst the most excellent | accordance with those we gave in our le of 

| works of German Art. ; last month on the “Exposition de 1’Industrie 


2 
ẽ 
7 


Benrax. — C. Hermann has made several | Belge.” The = says the efforts 
sketches illustrative of German history, which are | vernment are direc 

| to be engraved on steel. He is promised the | external outlets for commerce: a treaty of com- 
|| patronage of the King. merce and na has been concluded with the 
|  Konresnere. — The scaffolding of the new | kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; and a postal conven- 
| Kénigsthor” has been removed, and it oy tion, on large basis, which has just been on- 
|| to seen near with its four hi u rance, reduces the 0 - 
|| lender corner roe. Bho cm national letters, and affords great facili 
Drespen.—On the 23rd of July, in the after- | transmission of foreign correspondence. 

|| noon, the foundation-stone of the new Museum at | licy thus reeognised and ges cram beg may hope, is 
|| the Zwinger, which is designed to receive the | but the precursor of more ex 

|| famous —- of pain was laid, > = ery Peg ape nn —— pe Ine — 
|| ¢ustom solemnities, in presence 0: e en vances. 

1 Minister Wietersheim.” | is not needed with ows the private enterprise 
Vienna.—Prince Metternich has had a of her traders will 

| built in the suburbs of Rennweg, near his villa, as | tions of any liberal Government. ' The reductior 
| aresidence for the Princess after his death. It is | of postage with France can be but the harb: of 


covered with copper, and all finished except the | similar advantages to both Belgium and a, | M. 


|| internal decorations. The architect, Romano, has when adopted towards us. A vast 

| been commissioned by Count Henckel von Don- ‘ 

nersmark to purchasé a t chateau in the style | gium, some choosing the abode from motives of 

|| of Windsor Castle, at Wolfsberg, in Carinthia. | economy, others from the pleasures arising from 

|| ———Kupelwieser has finished a large altar-paint- | change of locality, or the advan given a 
ing representing ‘ The Stoning of St. hen,’ | continental residence in the educa familie 

—Leopold Schulz is in painting an | To those who love the Arts, the means and eco- 

| altarpiece for the Church of the Serviter ts the | nomy of instrestion = great, *—* Belgium 
Rossau, representing the A¥e Maria. ward | being, besides, ge = —— ae oy . 


|| Schaller is painting a moderately-sized picture of t the E 
| “King Rnsioin Prison, visited by the Countess Ben- | France, among the mase of uninformed people; 
tivoglio.’——Josef Binder is two sketches, mers communication 


the first of which represents ‘ The bat for the | rendered trebly delighting 
ad Body of Moses;” the latter ‘ The tted rs pensive intercourse with 
of St. Florian borne to the Banks by the Water of 
ner bes thatched two pelatings for Baron Landen, | sident an 
the one, a‘ Holy F .’ the other, a subject for an | respondence with the mo — oy 
altarpiece—‘ St. Joha of N uck surrounded | by extravagant postage, mest a 
.” They are in for the town mination of knowledge, wants, — , 


b 
. ad to 
church at Bistzis, ey Seeeee ——— Py Exhibition of Industrial Art at —— — 


fi 
E 
f 
. 
i 
2 


same city. ' yed a 

AIx-La-CHAPELLE.—The tings in fresco of industry, and how eminently the 
adorning Oe ee hall * — to the other. The 

were commen e early of | . 

The subjects are taken tie histo of Ghar- of estimating its i present ** io be 


It the 
presents ‘ King Otto descending into a tomb at occasion, and 


4 
: 
5 
rE 





Aix here he the of 
Char he sitting om the throne in full im- | ol servings es 
perial dress.’ The —— Se Oe ——— o 

ond always: te ‘in itself, has been | the y™pave been favoured with the following an- 





extremely well executed by the artist. 








t 
whe 
——Ad. Bren- | investigating ee Yo of aks bale * * 


Laudon. John Manso remarked 
sioned by the Baron to paint a ‘St. Joseph with | his Majesty an oe produce 
the Holy Infant.’ The picture is intended for the | b; oe Oe ee aie — —— 


. The artist, Fr. the dye y Bp hg ode — — *8 
simmer, nearly inked the Art picture; which, mort afl wag nore rye —— 
however, is the last in historical order. re- | medals to shall be proud to record in 





nouncement* from the representative of the Bel- 
gium Government here, with a request that it may 
obtain publicity in our Journal :—‘* A National 
Exposition of the Fine Arts will take "place at 
Brussels in 1848, which is open to artists of every 
nation ; because it is now sufficiently known that 
the association of the various schools results in 
the general welfare of Art itself; emulation in- 
duces a salutary contest in which all are benefited. 
To facilitate Selatan of pictures, &c., the 
authorities of the Be ay will reduce the 
of the ordinary 


transmitted from abroad, shal! on) 
be custom-house officers on t 
arrival at the Museum in Brussels. The Govern- 
ment permits all works from abroad to be 


on the 15th of A and ¢ in October, No 
works can possibly be admitted after the 31st of 
vrs ae By cee: He Mee, = ny —— — 
wor Government, must notify the same. 
and state the top le & egaeanicatte addressed 


n 
to the ‘ t of the Jury of Award for the 
National Exposition of Works of Art at Brus- 


* The ee * exhibition are — 
statues re wings, engravings, 
chasings, and li ha, No copies ore od. 
missible; nor an , drawing, nor lithograph 
without a frame.” 

FRANCE.—Panris.—Some months since, there 
passed, at St. P ~ i ie. Sones waese one 

uences ma urope an immense avenir 
9 art which, ‘by its vi delicacy, might 


indifferent eyes; but which, after ha 
shone in Franee-with’ — 
now a-days about to pass the limits a 
to it by the master of metal-sculptors, - 
Huseian grand seigneur, Prince Radsivill, had 

ce 

EK ae 
and silver r, r, whose 
—8 has passed hitherto as superior to that of 
—* French. This service, consisting Loe a les, 
piece, two candelabra, two w. Ts 
—28 was required to illustrate in its 
ensemble the legend of the undation and ennoble- 
ment of the Radzivill Some former grand 


, er 
Duke of M , chasing the wild boar in the 
rough forests of is duchy, was unhorsed, and ran 


great risk. destroyed by the enraged 


of 
animal, when a vill struck the beast to 
earth with a stroke of his boar . The Duke, 
in gratitude to his saviour, him a noble, as 
well as his descendants; and, commanding him to 
blow his horn, gave him in fief all the land where 


— 

id and silve pont Mal ry gn 
C) ver and on the ute 
t would be thrown on ‘him by such an order 
iven in —— — M. * did not 
courage, and finally obtain mission 

to make a model of the service after uh oma de- 
signs. Immediately he shut himself up with his 
best modellers, passed three days and nighte in 
t 


i a wax model of a magnificen service, 
hich, when completed, he showed to the Prince, 


which, as is are considerable, and which 
— —— —— 
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THE DECORATED. STYLE IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


In the last number of the Art-Union, we gave 
two specimens of Mr. W. G. RogEnrs’s 
one in the early English and 
the other in the dicular 
style of Gothic. It remains 
for us to select from the many 
beautiful works which he 
has executed, examples that 
may show what can also be 
produced at the present day 
in the ‘decorated,’ or inter- 
mediate, style, which origi- 
nally flourished in England 
during the reigns of the three 
Edwards. The ‘decorated’ 
style is distinguished by man 

marked characteristics; wi 

its strictly speaking archi- 
tectural features we have 
nothing to do; but a few 
words on that department of 
it which comes within the 
province of the manufacturer 
or ornamentalist may not be 
altogether inappropriate. One 
of its greatest te consists 
in its free use of the beautiful 
works of nature. In edifices 
built during the time in which 
it was employed, brackets and 
capitals are found, of which 
the bells are enriched with 
wreaths of natural plants, and 
among these frequently occur 
the ivy, oak, fern, &c., copied 
with a fidelity which has no 
sympathy with the conven- 
—— —— of the 
earlier and subsequent styles. 
Luxauriant foliage of ok or 
hazel, enlivened with buds 
and fruit, often form the 
principal ornaments of ‘de- 
corated” niches, while the 
same plants are even worked 
into crockets and finials, that, 








coupled with the fine pinnacl d ogee - 
ments which the le delights =f peadaee Whee 
chaste and elegant of medizval 


among the most 
skill. 
The three subjects which we have selected 


; | a8 illustrative of the above remarks, are two 





differently designed altar-candlesticks and an 
alms dish, all carved in wood, The latter is a 
circular dish hollowed and pentagonally divided 
into pediments, which are separated from each 
other by pinnacles, of which the upper parts are 
appropriations of the oak leaf. Round the rim 
is a moulding, called the ball-flower, frequent in 
decorated performances, and extremely elegant in 
its effect. The centre of the dish has, beneath 
a foliated coronet, a shield. c ed with the 
monogram of Our Saviour’s name, LHC, and sur- 
rounded by the simple inscription, “@ibe alms.” 
The employment of wood as a material for alms- 
dishes, is, if we mistake not, of recent date. No 
such ancient examples immediately occur to us; 
but we hear from Mr. Rogers that alms-dishes of 
this mode of fabrication are becoming favourites, 
and that numerous churches, — ly in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, have been supplied with 
them from his * The — sex" the above 

se has its advantages and its disadvantages ; 
tee strength; light weight, and long durability, are 
indisputable recommendations ; but it —* to 
us that its ne substance and solidity mar 
the tout ensemble, which should exhibit only that 
lightness of texture with which the eye is familiar 
from the contemplation of similar objects executed 
in metal. 

The altar-candlesticks, which are handsome, 
substantial, and in every way consistent, are not 
open to the same objection. Altar candlesticks 
were at a very early period executed in wood, and 
were uently richly illuminated. They were 
also —5 of gold, silver, or silver parcel-gilt, 
copper gilt, latten, brass, and crystal. 

n metal, beautiful things may be brought out 
under this head, and from the carved examples 
above, hints may be gleaned for the production of 
metal candlesticks, : ich *7* ao = — 
forms, lightened only to suit the change o 
arterial.” One of the candlesticks before us, has 
tabernacle work ayy the knop, and arich wreath 
of natural foliage for the bell or upper part of the 


stem. The foot of this 
tasteful, and the 
great richness to 
pag be semper y —22 a 
e er o cavity, intended to receive th 
dropping of wax ; and the centre of the stem, which 








men is particularly 


allery which surmounts it adds 
ts ma pana character. The 


acled decoration in 


is of convenient shape for 
handling, has a bold and pro- 
{cctin ulb, ornamented with 

ves and buds, in the con- 
ception of which the ivy-plant 
seems to have been borne in 
mind, Beneath it, six simple 
buttresses produce an agree- 
able introduction to the foot, 
which they not only adorn, 
but lighten to a considerabie 
degree. 

t may here be well to con- 
clude with Pugin’s remarks 
on altar candlesticks, (vide 
“ Eccles, Gloss.”) which for 
good correct results 
should always be retollected 
by the designer of such 
subjects : 

“There are five parts in 
an altar candlestick; first, 
the foot; second, the stem ; 
third, the knop, which for 
the convenience of lifting is 
placed about the middle of 
the stem; fourth, the bowl 
to receive the droppings of 
wax; fifth, the pricket, ter- 
minating the stem, on which 
the taper is fixed. Whatever 
enrichments may be intro- 
duced about a candlestick, 
should always be subservient 
to these essential forms.” 

Alike in the execution of 
these and other objects for 
ecclesiastical use, if ers 
would strictly adhere to rules 
like the above, in carrying 
out their conceptions, rg! 
of the discrepancies, it is 
often our province to con- 
demn, would be avoided. 
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BIBLICAL. ILLUSTRATIONS. of the public an —— useful and compre- | cut exhibits some of the stupendous ruins of the 

— hensive edition of the volume. Of the dis- | ancient tian city of Thebes, called in the 

THE NIMROUD SCULPTURES. tinguishing characteristics that mark the literary | Bible, No, or No Ammen. These gigantic remains, 

THE engra here introduced are from the | portion of the work it is not our province to speak ; | which by their extent and colossal proportions, 


“ Domestic Bible,” published by Messrs. Partri 
and Oakey, who have recently placed in the han 





be found in theEast, 
whence * were 
introduced M the 
Moors into Spain, 
from 













- a het eremiah. 
PT will build me a 
wide house and large 
chambers; .. . 
and it is ceiled with 
cedar, and painted 

with vermillion.”’ 
The second and 
| fourth, undoubtedly 
—-44 the mostinteresting, 
; illustrations, repre- 
sent respectively an 
— 

yrians 

sieging a city;’ they 
are from drawings 
taken from e 
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we can only refer to the numerous illustrations 
it contains, by the specimens given. The first 


ecture 


which Nineveh once stood ; whether this —* 
e 


be founded on truth ——— certain 
remains of antiquity which 
gable exertions have , and which are 
now deposited in the British Museum, are among 
the most valuable additions made 
to our Art-treasures in that 
edifice. The whole of the marbles 
were taken from what is - 
sumed to have been the 
of Nimroud; and the me oes f of 
them are evidently designed to 
rtray the exploits of one of 
er kings, whose likeness is 
carefully preserved throughout 
the series, and is doubtless a ge- 
nuine portrait, The subjects of 
the principal sculptures are, ‘ the 
attack of a fortified city ;’ ‘the 


ing;’ ‘the King 

yo rawn bythe horses ;” 
‘the royal standard-bearer and 
charioteers ;’ ‘ the King in the van 
of a battle’, riding in his chariot 
with his charioteer and shield- — 
bearer; ‘a Bull Hunt,’ ‘the Kea 
King in his chariot,’ with his A 
huntsmen riding sidewa' 
horse, ed . * 
caparisoned; ‘a Lion Hunt,’ the 
king being in his chariot drawn 
by three horses, which the cha- 

oteer urges forward to escape a 
or 0! 


1 


rt 


on one 
er richly 


lion; ‘a » 
Peace,’ exhibi 
2— ting divinities Our 
tures, r ities. 

space will not permit us to enter 
upon a critical analysation of these 
works of art, which, though in- 


ferior to the more refined and 
classical con of —— 
marbles, must the with a high sense 
of the state of the arts at the in which they 
were executed, namely, about the time of Senna- 





cherib, or nearl 
is still —— ne 





9 
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‘ st is 
CaN ee 
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. Layard’s indefati- | dim 





excite the utmost astonishment in the eyes of the 
visitor, occupy almost the whole of the valley of 


cases of other famous relics, in bas-reliefs, 
land. Some of these being of much smaller 

, and in a different style, indicate 
that they belong to a different epoch to the 
foregoing. 
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FORMS OF THE ANTIQUE, 
AS APPLICABLE TO BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 
By F. W. Farmuott, F.S.A. 


Art the conclusion of our last paper, a few observa- 
tions were made on the minor details of ornament 
upon the best monuments of antiquity, and the 
fitness — any tote them. a te 
for a vase, formed of a was engra an 
quoted as an example of happy yet simple beauty, 
combined with the necessary attributes of ce 
and — — Perhaps this subject of is 
2 — ed — nha * difficulty as ay in om 
whole e of design, although simple. 
The pine appear to have felt this 
occasionally as well as ourselves; but althoug 
we sometimes see some attempt of theirs which 


may be capable of im we rarely, if ever, 
see that which is so at variance with 
the leading lines of the main object to which it is 


affixed, as some of are which de- 


signers of modern times occasionally make use of. 
A peculiar handle appears in some works of 
antiquity, a specimen of which is given in our 
first cut, copied from me p of drinking 
cups, &c., sculptured on ase 


of Ptolomy, 







in works of the classic 
in more modern times. serpentine handle 
has, however, become and an antique 
instance of its use may be seen in the little cu 
also engraved above, and which is a Bensh werk 
of the earliest period, al h its resemblance to 
a modern tea-cup is almost identical ; it was not 
larger than one of our breakfast-cups, and was 
used in libations to Bacchus, 

The er vases of antiquity frequently were 
adorned with double handles, a necessary in 
works of their size and value. A curious instance 
of the way in which such handles were is 
here given from one of the most and it 





is useful to oa well stiffness and monotony 
were avoi an necessity for one very large 
a; i vcoviated 


strong, and — — thus 
by the adoption of a couple on each side, which, 


placed at right with each other, 
duce much variety of” line, and help J ‘their 
antagonism, to stiffness and fo , & 


was this happy 

only adapted itself to wants, but nullified visible 
objections by artistic its, that gave the 
works of antiquity their classic charms, and left 
them for many centuries without a rival. The 
se study of these works by the modern manu- 
acturer has made them more common in our 
sight than they were before the days of Wedg- 
wood, and more may yet be done. 


The beauty and of the bronze vessels 
manufactured in Greece and Rome, have already 


ceeene Seales tS ee 
example of a happily handle, The 
standing figure of a female genii, graceful and 
elegant in its pose, is placed on 

projecting from th widest part of the vessel. The 
owing outline of its general form allows the 





figure to assume an erect while the 

Ee 7 
e wings quietly repose on the edge 

of the vessel, breaking the straight line, and ot 











the same time security and strength to 
was ways that a fio line was adopted 
for the handles of their vases. 


example of the use of straight and 
— une oxbihieed te a bentallel be 














and rigid, and aay ali nent 
the general flow of — it hese a ve a how 

have been to the main con on, or 
lea line on tion, which would be 
contained within similar boundaries. 

The elaboration and beauty observable on ong 4 
handles affixed to bronze patere and lamps, 
especially worthy of notice. One of the most 
elegant has been here engraved. The Greek scroll 


t the leading idea, 
aon rma y pee Sar 
an elaboration to the corception of 








it is combined 
giving 


Se 


simple handle, which makes it an object of beau 
as well as of utility, and is an im * item in the 
general claim of the entire to consideration 

as a fine relic of ancient art. 

In candelabra, as well as in lamps, we find some 
examples of circular ornamentation, in a 
| of concentric , which are frequently 
beautiful, and t be reproduced in other 
materials for modern usages, Thus an elegant 
dinner-plate might be constructed from the present 
example, which would allow the introduction of 
std sta: badaieay — 
0 an t so and con- 
Sunes tke smaller ornament —* would 
he © dn ca the eye for the 


te portion, which might by the central 





many-hued ornament, that occupies so large a 
m ed and the general effect be ex gly 
ch, although perfectly chaste and simple, pro- 
vided the introduction of and bright colour 
was only adopted in parts, the prevailing 
tones ng purple, or some rich middle tint. 

The handles of vessels having been thus briefly 
discussed, a few words may be said of the feet of 
many works of antiquity, and which are equally 
deserving of our attention. The triple foot of a 
bronze candelabra is here given, from one engraved 





in the Museo Borbonico, the splendid work devoted 
eum and Pompeii, 
blished the Neapolitan Government, e 
— nas habe been adopted and the natural 
grace of its outline rendered effective to the pur- 
poses of the artist, by a slight exaggeration of its 
peculiar form, which gives solidity to the centre of 
the design, and makes an le group of the 
entire figure. This foot might be made available 
for an ornamental candlestick of the present day ; 
and here we may remark that articles of this kind 
many beau are man largely and 
cheaply by our French neighbours, and though 
sometimes a little bizarre, are generally to be pre- 
ferred to the stiff, ungraceful we 80 uni- 
versally expose upon our tables, To this particular 
of manu ring design, we appear yet to 
but little attention; the oe of not 

be questioned, particu as our 

rating — Le the ublie are 
combination elegance 
early days of art existed, 
ch no valid reason, 


indolence and the prevalence of bad taste, 
4 Until haope of the p nage 
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have been the combination of artist 


—VV00 The 


that is in the taste of buyer or producer. 
for necessary 


thing is bought as a matter 








use, and the meenipetion St cagahes and utility a 


thing unthought of and for, Not so when 
public taste is rightly directed, then toleration 
gives place to t. 


Another example of fanciful combination is 
— = — ven above of a a —— 
ound at Pompeii ; are particularly . 
and unite so well bet al ond portion of the 
, that there is an unity about it that can 
scarcely allow any disseverance of parts, which all 
seem to belong to each other, and to give a totality 
to the concep at once harmonious and agree- 
able. Such a design might be adopted for modern 
articles of furniture; an embroidered cushion, or 
stuffed seat placed on the top, would make it an 
acceptable and elegant stool for the most luxurious 
and tasteful of rn drawing-rooms. 

A bronze stool in the same collection, gives us 
another example of the elegant decoration which 
hung at each side beneath the seat, and which 
might be made available in many ways as a pendant 
ornament, when the necessary stiffness of an 
apper plain surface should be required to be modi- 

in some degree. We possess many articles of 














furniture, decorative and otherwise, and the 
squareness and stiffness of outline observable 
in them might be softened by a little attention to 
a similar mode of obviating the defect. 

The same love for serpentine forms which was 
the basis of Greek and Roman design, and which 
—— nalyste of E and ——— in his 
amous Analysis of Beauty, is seen in the most 
varied forms throughout their works. The eye 





| 











was led agreeably in the same line, even in the 
ornament upon their walls. Here is a specimen from 
copied with —“ 
™m paper. e 
double band which forms 
the basis of the design, and 
the interior and exterior of 
which have a different pat- 
tern upon them, and are in 
varied colours, wind round 
each other in an ble 
manner, and give idea 
of their encircling a hollow 
space. The spaces are filled 
in by a flower, which is 
made to sprirg from the 
main design, and thus to 
al part of the 
whole, which preserves an 
unity by this means, and 
dispels a void that might be 
filled more objectionably, 
and which could scarcely 
be occupied by less repre- 
hensible ideas. 
eval art, the same principle 
of the basis of gracefulness being in the serpentine 
line prevails, and when seen in the human figure 
is sometimes grotesque, from its being too visible. 
The twisted bodies of saints and angels during the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, render 
them frequently more absurd than beautiful, 
and show how slight the boundary may be between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. In their orna- 
mental ————— medieval artists could not go 
yrong, and their only fault was a redundancy of 
detail. ‘The foliated tablet engraved below, is a 
work of the sixteenth century, anda specimen 
of the taste in ornament at that period. A similar 
style of decoration was adopted by the ornament- 
ists in general. The workers in iron, or in gold, 
the binders of books, or the igners of k 
ornaments, the gold and silversmiths, jewellers 
and chasers, found the same ideas applicable to 




















| dest 
| word ado; 





their and wants. There are some pecu- 
liarities in the details of this style, which will 
allow of a practised eye at once dating the period 
during which any work was executed upon which 
it appears; but the principles of design which 
form its substructure, can also be traced to the 
earliest days of ornamental design; and we thus 
meet with one more proof of the truthfulness of 
the poet’s line :— 


“ A thing of beauty is a thing for ever.” 


Having thus gone through a series of sixty 
varied specimens of the most interesting orna- 
mental works and domestic utensils, executed by 
ancient artizans, and pointed out with the brevity 
rendered necessary by the production of 86 many 
engra of their varied works, the claim the 
have on the attention of modern workmen, our tas 
may end with a few general remarks, as a sum- 
mary of what hae been done by us, and what ma 
be hoped for in British manufactures by a well- 
directed study in our schools of manufacturing 
art. It has been the object of these rs to 

int out the true basis of study, the attention to 
— lines ; and to show how intensely this was 
thought over by the art-manufacturers of olden 
times, and how they succeeded in successfully 
achieving greatness in their peculiar departments, 
by a strict adherence to this rule. eir works 
are, consequently not for an age, but for all time, 
and the fictile painted vases which decorated the 
rooms of Herculaneum and Pompeii — objects, 
perhaps, of trifling worth in the palmy days of 
those cities, have now, although deteriorated and 
decayed by the havoc of centuries, become the 
chosen ornaments of the drawing-room, the che- 
rished decoration of the scholars’ library, the 
treasures of our public museums. This is a great 
fact, not lightly to be contemned; it must be 
thought over, and acted on by the modern manu- 
facturer, who would desire a vitality for his works, 
which should outlast the ices of fashion—en- 
during for afew years,while the principles of beaut 

the same for ever. We have endeavoure 

to show how the elegant in art is resolvable into 
the elegant in nature ; how the earliest tian 
artist modelled his drinking cup from the lotus 
lily. Tobe great we must also 5* simple things, 
and thus ‘ stoop to uer.’ If the great Maker 
of all things con ed to invest the simplest 
flower with a beauty our highest efforts can barely 
imitate, shall we not study its contour and princi- 
ples of beauty? The mind expands, and imagina- 
tion flows more freely in such contemplation than 
in the study of the forced imaginings of the varied 
works called ornamental, which have resulted from 
the unnatural inventions and forced conceits of an 
artificial state of society, in which originated the 
abortions of the Louis Quatorze school. It is 
pleasant to reflect that, even since the publication 
of the first of these papers, in January last, — 
varied and elegant works—the result of well- 
directed study and careful thinking — have been 

roduced by our workmen. With such examples 
before us, we feel that great changes and improve- 
ments will be effected in our manufactures, which 
shall rival, if not excel, the boasted works of our 
continental neighbours. This has been done too 
(as all things must in this country, where Art is so 
neglected by its rulers) by individual exertion, the 
more praiseworthy as it is the more unselfish. We 
cannot, however, but deeply regret the absence, 
in England, of anything like a Museum of 
Ceramic Art, as at Sevres, to which our workmen 

ight refer for the of all ages and countries, 
J for the tests of their manufacture. With 
such advantages who knows not that we might be 
enabled to produce an equally fine and durable 
ware as that possessed by the Romans in their 
Samian pottery? as we have already successfully 
rivalled the vases of Etruria. A classed museum 
of the specimens of the pottery of various ages 
and countries, containing, as it wo’ a great 
variety —— would be of incalculable benefit 
to our workmen—would, in fact be their library of 
reference. i as we are, from the con- 
sultation of such collections, the wonder is, not 
that we do no better, but that we do so much, and 


ng all our workmen in the one simple 
as a motto by one of our 
families—ForWARD. 
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and unlimited dominion had placed in their bles : 
THE TERRA-COTTA MANUFACTURES | to enlarge their acquirement hands, | noblest poets; and which every disciple of art 
ments. 
OF FRANCE. ‘p ree of Luxury an r , and —— —* should study to imitate, not as we study the 
— could not fail to u 
Tue attention of our readers has, at various times bequeath to posterity abundant 
been directed to the different objects of industrial | 
art, produced from ductile us materials; | 
the manufactures of earthenware, of porcelain, 
and of glass, both at home and abroad, have been 
fully described and largely illustrated: there 
remains yet one other branch of the subject to | 
be treated of, namely, the terra-cotta manufacture 
which is carried om far more extensively and | 
successfully in France than in any other country. | 
The term ‘ terra-cotta,’ simply signifies ‘ burnt | 
clay ;” and may thus be appropriately applied to | 
the most ancient objects con with the | 
plastic arts, such as cups and sepulchral urns; the | 
materials of these, in many instances, being | 
nothing more than pure clay, baked in an oven; | 
yet the makers appear to have exercised as much | 
skill and ingenuity in their formation, as if they | 
were working in marble or metal, and producing | 
articles destined to last for ever; so that in no | 
instance is the taste of the ancients displayed to 
reater advantage than in the efforts of the potter. 
he perfection of these specimens of antique art, 
may, perhaps, be attributed. in a considerable 
| degree to the nature of the material of which they 
are composed, its pliability enabling the workman | 
to mould his work to any form, as well as per- | 
mitting him to remould it, or retouch it by the 
addition of fresh clay, till he was satisfied with its 
entire correctness. This ca bility of alteration | 
has been beautifully retested 4 to by the Prophet | 
Jeremiah :—‘* Then I went down to the potter’s | 
house, and, behold, he wrought a work on the | 
wheels. And the vessel that he made of clay was | testimonials of their genius—rich gifts for the 
marred in the hands of the potter; so he made it teaching of other nations, With surprise and 
again another vessel, as seemed good to the potter | admiration we view the productions of men whose 
to make it.”’ : | renown has descended to us, less from the con- 
F The art of — earthen yoy either for quests they won, than from the arts of peace which 
omestic use, funereal purposes, or for ornament, | | language of old Rome, to learn her history, ot 
seems to have been practised by the rudest nations — — ith —R* 
| of antiquity, equally with the more civilized. It v4 PV ATALIAN YAN) “Dy ny 
is supposed that the Britons understood the Z —— 
> 





















































* —— — 

otter’s art, previously to the entrance of the — en Or AS 
— into the island, from the circumstance of iN . —& Y Ls ViLlZ 
urns of earthenware being constantly found in i SS —X— Sie 4 
burrows which have been opened in various parts | MSA, 7 * | 
of the kingdom. Some writers, however, affirm | ‘ be OSA AA ‘4 
that our ancestors were supplied with such articles | — Ss 
by the Pheenicians, who were known to visit the —— —— | 





extreme western parts of the country, for the sake 
of procuring tin; a supposition this which can | 
scarcely be admitted, inasmuch, as although it | 
might account for the appearance of such articles 
in the parts referred to, it will scarcely explain 
their being met with in far distant portions of the 
island. In countries but recently discovered, the 
use of earthen vessels has been found among a 
—— otherwise unacquainted with the arts of 
civilized life; as, for instance, among the Abori- 
ginal Indians on the Mosquito shore, who were 
known to possess vases ‘evidently of the ancient 
manufacture of the place; the remains of very 
old potteries being discovered at a considerable | 
distance up the Black River on that coast. So, 
also, in the United States fragments of pottery 
= by the native Indians have repeatedly been 
‘ound. 

Undoubtedly the potter’s art was carried to 
great perfection by the tians, many of whose 
1| esigns appear not only in the particular objects 
|| themselves, but are of frequent occurrence on 
| their monuments. In the pottery some 

of the vessels were unavoidably broken in their 
passage to and from the furnace, and such as were 
|| unsound would crack when exposed to the extreme 
_ heat; hence, heaps of pieces were accumulated 
about the furnaces, which afforded shelter to nu- 
merous reptiles, Though ye have lien among 
the pots,” is a phrase still used in the East, to 
denote a state of degradation. The Greek and 
Romans made great advances on the productions 
of Egypt, especially in the ornamental portions 
| of the work, and in the correctness and beauty 
| of outline. The ancient Etrurean vases, as they 
are called, from Etruria, the part of ay —— 
empire in which they were discovered, show us 
the Resins of perfection to which the latter nation earliest periods, — ee , eee t 
brought their manufactures. A people so skilled : : obvious, The — 2* t a a w = y 
in the arts and sciences, possessing the purest | they likewise so unremittingly cherished—pro-  forests—the ae oun, : R ty empires, 
taste of cultivated imagination, and having all the | ductions that speak to us with as m | having first of = t — * wi * | 
means and appliances at command which, wealth | as their most accomplished orators, or their | ment and shelter, sought next how they might || 


| — 

















— — — 





| enabled to apply them in all their beauty and their 
to the works of his own hands. 7 

We have stated thatthe manufacture of earthen- · 

ware was one of the primitive occupations of the 
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make use of the clay, which more or less is to be 
met with in every portion of the globe. This they 


* 


* 





Wee 


most probably applied in its pure state, and 
hardened by pean to the sun, The after 
processes o ng in furnaces, glazing, and 
ornamenting, being the gradual results of in- 
creased knowledge and civilization. The objects 
|| in terre-cotta produced at the present day bear a 











close resemblance to the earliest specimens we | many of these are mere copies of the finest an- 


have alluded to. tiques; but a large number are. original, and of 
In our former articles on the works of | objects of which " : 
+ ly med og my Arm vy Aad ) no memorials have descended 
tory of the manufacture, which renders unneces 





sary 
a recapitulation of the subj seeing that the | 
process adopted in France differs in no essential | 
points from our own; the only variation is that | 





to us from the ancients, such as fountains, flower- 
vases, and pendant flower-baskets. The only 





which arises from a slight alteration in the com- 
ponent parts of the ingredients, and a greater 
attention to the manipulation. The — * de- 
mand in the latter country for terra-cotta articles 
is also a sufficient inducement for the manufac- 
turers to produce the best designs he can procure ; 
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is red, of various shades, 


colour they po : 
the different degrees of heat to which 


arising from 
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they are exposed; the ancient terra-cottas of 
Etruria were either red only; red with black 
figures or drawings upon them; and black, with 
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red ornaments, as we see in the numerous speci- | Of 

mens in the British Museum, and in the admirable | a high fee one nym te —* * 
copies of the antiques manufactured by Messrs. which the curved legs form ae 3. 
Copeland and Co. Mrs. Gray, in her interesting | an open basket, roued’ whee, bans seo, support 
work on the sepulchres of ancient Etruria, speaks | tinuous pattern of lea animals bene 
of a room in the Museum of Cavaliere Campana, — 
at Rome, in which was a set of long and narrow | 


page represents 





coffins, all of terra-cotta, and all with portraits of | 
the deceased in alto reltevo on the ida some- | 
what singular, but, at the same time, not an in- 
—— —2 ——— the dead to the 
remembrance of the living. same accom- | each of which the i id; 
plished writer says, in allusion to the beautiful | the accessories eet ne 
works of art, which we derive from the same | rushes, and other appropriate adjuncts, ; 
The second page 

, with one 
exception, entirely 
of flower-vases, pos- 


ing, however, no 
new feature either 
of design or orna- 
mentation. The 
large engraving is 
that of a vase, the 
form of which is ex- 
ceedingly good and 
oi in character. 

decoration of 
the bowl requires, 
perhaps, a some- 
what bolder relief, 
it being too elabo- 
rate to prove effec- 
tive in so large an 
object. — 

is page shows 
us a variety of de- 
i for 
flower -baskets, of 
which some wel 
source :—“‘ The heayens look upon Troy, andalone | culiarly elegant, and tastefully ornamented, yet 
know where her stately palaces stood ; but the scarcely equal to those executed in porcelain b 
whole world may see and admire the traces of Messrs. Copeland and Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Etruria. The one lives in spirit and in song, the | Those which are perforated sometimes serve for 
wide earth resounds with her history, whilst her | lamps, when placed in verandas, or suspended 


existence is treated as a dream ; the other lives in ' from the branches of trees. 
’ From the establishment of M. 


Gossin, we have likewise seen nume- 
rous vases and other objects adapted 
to the ornamenting of gardens, lawns 
and conservatories, large in size, and 
displaying considerable taste in form 
and decoration. We have often felt 
surprise, that the cheapness with which 
these articles may be produced, com- 
pared with the cost of similar objects 
in plaster or artificial stone, has not 
caused a more extensive demand for 
them in England from our own manu- 
facturers, who, with scarcely more 
than one exception, hitherto have paid 
little or no attention to their introduc- 
tion. One great hinderance to a more 
general importation of French terra- 
cotta objects into this country is the 
heavy duty, compared with the ori- 
ginal cost, which our customs’ regula- 
tions impose upon them; and another, is 
the expense of transit—a considerable 
her rocks, in her walls, and in her tombs; whilst | sum upon the larger and weightier arti- 
the fame of her heroes and the names of her | eles of this material, Still with all these 
artists, are alike uncared for and unknown.” objections against them, when we con- 

The subjects engraved on our first three | sider the taste and skill em loyed upon 
pages, except those in the last column, are | their production, andits manifest success, 
from the manufactory of M. Gossin, of Paris. they must yet be regarded as very cheap, 





The third and fourth cuts are fountains, in 





— 
— 


and therefore worthy of a more universal adoption 
amongst us. The fiscal prohibitions have a tee 
fest tendency to operate prejudicially on the taste 
of our workmen and the enterprise of our manu- 
facturers ; who might otherwise find both called 
| into activity by the removal of those duties, 
| 





w » in @ great measure, prevent them from 
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coming in contact with the best works of a more 
_ educated class of artistic producers. 

| The frangible nature of the terra-cotta has been 
another obstacle in the way of ——— out-door 
use amongst us; though as we | presently find, 
this objection has been entirely overcome; while 
its porous qualities, whereby the effluvium of any 
article of food which the vessel may hold is 


| retained for a long time unless it be glazed, 
hinder its application to domestic purposes; 
as does its coarse and common appearance, like 
ordinary red ware, to its introduction for drawing- 
room or other internal ornaments. It is true, a 
much finer and more durable material is manufac- 
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tured in France, in Staffordshire, and in_Lan- 
cashire; in the former coun 
vais, and is known here 
ware, consisting chiefl small vases, tazze, and 
jugs; while in 8 ire it takes the form of 
utter dishes, and wine coolers, in addition to 
the above, and in Lancashire of very different and 
more massive objects. 
The last three subjects on our third e are 
hanging baskets from the workshops of ollet, 
a celebrated potter in the vicinity of Paris. Our 


e name of Beauvais 


engra 





idea of the excellence of the terra-cotta pro- | 


ductions of France; the boldness of ornamen- 
tation which in the originals excites our approval, 
becomes coarseness in the delineations of the 


artist; while the nature of the material composing — 


the several objects, undoubtedly prevents the same 


delicacy of manipulation that we observe in por- | 


celain and other earthenware. The various 
specimens we purchased both from M. Gossin 
and M. Follet, and which may at any time be 





inspected at the office of this Journal, may 
challe the admiration of the most fastidious 
taste, by their elegant proportions and beauty of 


outline ; effects which are frequently lost sight of | 


in the production of more costly and elaborate 
articles. ‘Those of M. Gossin are by far the best 
we found among the various manufactures; we 


consequently procured a larger number from him; | 
so much less expensive than those of | 


they were 


Follet’s. The four cuts on this page are from 


cast-iron baskets, made from moulds, in which si- | 


milar articles in terra-cotta have been formeds 





it is made at Beau- | 


vings, however, convey a very inadequate | 
‘ ' ” y | —— them to appropriate. 
| also, 
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The comparative rudeness of the material, of | The clay of which these terra-cottas are formed, 


which these and similar objects are made, renders 
the poy and elegance of their designs, matters 
of the utmost im , even as mercantile 
—— It has —_ * much the practice 
with many designers to introduce grotesque figures 
into their composi as imitations of the an- 
cients; but the best modellers of antiquity, the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Tuscans, had higher 
notions in this respect, using forms most able 
to the eye in their outlines, which their intimate 
acquaintance with the princi 
n the decorations, 
had recourse to nature for their models, 


| as affo: the best exam of beauty and ele- 
gant ent, They it is true, conven- 
tional modes of objects that in them- 


selves might be said 220 on the ludicrous ; 


but which by their skill and ingenuity lost all their 





absurdities and in the whole combination became 
things of beauty. It is almost impossible in re- 
viewing fictile objects of art, to jate our 
ideas of what they ought to be, from the works that 
emanated from the hands of the great masters of 
neers the nearer modern productions approach 
these, the less distant will 

tion; to s them is beyond the power of 
artistic invention, 





of geometry 











ey be from perfec- 


is found in the neighbourhood of Paris; and the 
French manufacturers act wisely in a riating 
so cheap a material to the construction of these 
tasteful and elegant articles; we should rejoice 
to see the same spirit manifested here, and feel 
confident, from the numerous inquiries we con- 
stantly have made concerning them, that our 
manufacturers would be well repaid by directing 
their attention to the subject. They have the 
same facilities for — out the work, and 
there would be no fear of foreigners driving us out 
of our own market, because, as we before stated, 
there are obstacles in the way of any very extensive 
importation from the continent. 

n hol out such inducements to those who 
are in the manufacture of pottery here, 
to give branch of their trade greater consi- 
deration, we may refer to the establishment of 
Messrs. Willock and Co., in whose favour we made 
the exception in our ious remarks. From this 
manufactory, the Ladyshore Terra-Cotta 
Works, situated near Bolton, in Lancashire, ema- 
nate a multitude of articles adapted to an infinite 
variety of purposes—capitals and bases of columns, 
chimney-tops, and chimney-pieces, trusses, vases, 
fountains, sepulchral monuments, architectural 
ornaments, brackets, figures, mania, cornices, 
encaustic tiles, and even entire edifices, for we 
have before us a drawing of a church recently 
erected at Seven eng near Bolton. which is 
wholly built and finished, internally and externally 
with inal me on gee ; — = a —* the 

neipal parts of the pulpit, &c., ery front, 

mches ; and, we are iMformed, ks y Bos of 
a similar description has also been completed near 
Manchester. It follows, therefore, that the ordi- 
nary effects apparent in the common terra-cotta 
are not to be met with in that produced by Messrs. 
Willock, who state that their material combines 
the beauty of the best freestone, with its durability, 
and is obtainable at less than half the cost. Its 
colour is of a rich, warm, and uniform, yellow or 
red tint. But the character of these works is too 
important to be dismissed with a brief notice, and 
we should be digressing from our original purpose, 
if we were now to extend our observations upon 
them; they will, we trust, at some future, and not 
far distant period, form the subject of a separate 
article. 


—ñ— — — — 


BOUDOIR CANDLESTICK. 


MANUFACTURED BY MESSRS. BROWNHEAD AND 
ATKIN, BRIDGEWATER WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
We have engraved this production, because we 
regard it as one of the satisfactory signs of good 


progress ; a vast improvement on the old hackneyed | 
and common-place forms, and highly creditable | 


to the establishment from which it emanates. In 


| Britannia metal—of which it is composed, 
| though an imitation of the French articles, it is 


Al- 


not a copy; it arose, we believe, out of the models 

iven from time to time in this Journal; and in 
* it may be regarded as highly successful— 
inferior to some of those produced by our neigh- 
bours, but vastly superior to many they have 
‘invented ’ and circulated. 

We hope Messrs. BrowNHEAD and ATKIN have 
found it answer their purpose ; that it has been 


Paris, examples of this class are found in abun- | seen and appreciated; and that, consequently, 
dance ; though by no means always excellent ; we | they have obtained encouragement to proceed with 


believe, however, this is the first attempt of the 


other works of similar order. Quite as convenient 


kind in the cheap, though agreeable, metal— | as the ordinary boudoir candlestick, it is infinitely 


more elegant and better suited to the place in 
which it may be an ornament as well as an utility. 


The flower and leaf are combined with consider- 








able skill ; and the ‘ extinguisher’ is a happy idea ; 
for when unemployed, it adds to, instead of taking 
from, the grace of the composition. 
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EGYPT AND NUBIA.* 


We revert with increased admiration to this stu- 
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From th 
was founded 
Great Ramses 
middle o 
ficial area, 
one hundred 
for a 
ape : roof 
stone 

hundred and 
in sixteen rows; most 
diameter, and forty-three feet 
the central avenue are not less 
six inches 
sfuctue that i prevented inthe 
8 

The next view that of Cleonaioe’s Needle, one 
of the two obelisks which were originally brought 
from Heliopolis to Alexandria by one of the Cesars. 
One of these has fallen, and lies broken and muti- 
lated in the. of the plate. The follow- 
ing, ‘ Obelisk of Luxor,’ is a beautiful plate, show- 
a Sow tinny wy object in the centre, and 
covered with its now tracery, and sur- 
rounded by massive edifices, Boel have the 
a of being able to the inroads 
of time for as long a périod as they have alread 
existed. cans Seer as Oe Sea Cee 
is a subject of much grandeur. “7 
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inhabitants of the Latus to 
—— aera 
out to 6 Seer by Games tee a eres 
— sia fo digg af Was neat —— 
w 
in the series. This relle'consieta of ake Genntival 
rectenere aon: gegen The edifice is 
never to have been ‘The 
cool Vine tee ’ is a most 
striking 


plate, as abounding with objective of 

1 . Phile was or as the 
most sacred place in Egypt. The was con- 
secrated to , Isis, and Horus; but the prin- 
cipal temple is supposed to have been dedicated to 
Isis. ‘It is,” sa » “a paradise in the 
midst of ¢esolation. Its ruins, even at a distance 
The fot pignette th the fifth part presestd group» 

e first ette presents u 

of Ab slaves at Kort! on their wanrte tee 
slave market at Cairo. They had been landed to 


sapere isomer they wos ppc 
, insomuch that th ald appear 
lik edifices 
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VENUS. 
CANOVA, 


THE beautiful production of Canova, which su 
plies this oe age a the property of the M 8 
of Lansdowne, and occupies a place in the gallery 
at Lansdowne House, yond the circles of art 
and its patrons, it is not generally known that 
Canova executed two statues of goddess, an 
interval of many years elapsing between the pro- 
duction of each. Of these two works that of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne is the earlier; the other is 
the Propert of the Grand Duke of Tuseany. By 
many who have not visited Florence, this work is 
understood to have been placed by the side of the 
Venus de Medici, a place assigned by the country- 
men of the t sculptor to the rare excellence of 
the work. But this is not the fact, since the Venus 
de Medici stands in the centre of the Tribune in 
the Pallazzo Vecchio, and the work of Canova is 
in one of the saloons of the grand suite in the 
Palazzo Pitti. Between the two statues there is 
but little difference, the second being a repetition 
of the former with butslight variation of expres- 
sion, drapery, and pose, which at once explains 
itself—the attitude being that of one having just 
come forth from the bath, and being apprehensive 
of intrusion, turns the head with the perfection of 
natural grace, to listen and look in the direction 
whence the alarm has proceeded ; and the expres- 
sion of real apprehension so powerfully described 
the features, constitutes a material point of the 
ice between the two works ; the head of the 
statue at Florence has been treated with a volup- 
tuoussentiment. The drapery of this eis formed 
3 the falling folds of the material with which 
1e is about to dry her limbs, and which has been 
gathered up, partially concealing the bosom, in a 
moment of alarm ; and this drapery is so skilfully 
wow (a as to afford admirable relief to the figure 
and qualify the composition with beautiful perfec- 
tion ; and with such infinite delicacy, moreover, is 
it wrought, that it seems scarcely to conceal the 
limbs over which it is cast, which it serves effec- 
tually to claim for the work the consideration of a 
draped figure. The execution of Canova has 
always been remarkable as approaching the soft- 
ness, richness, and texture, of nature. It will 
however, scarcely be believed that sound and 
deliberate reflection would do Canova the injustice 
to place his statue by the side of the Medicean 
Venus, inasmuch as the latter is the prototype of 
this and vite) © gre version of the subject in any- 
wise successful; and hence the merit of the work 
as a purely original conception is more open to 
dispute than if the comparison were not forced 
upon the observer. It is well known that Canova 
was earnestly entreated to undertake the restora- 
tion of the arm of the Venus de Medici ; but with 
a modesty characteristic of true genius, he did 
not respond affirmatively to the proposed honour. 


— — — 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
BOOKBINDING, 


On the eveni of Wednesday, the 18th of 
November, the t meeting of the season was 
held by this wen A the first, also, since it has 
been inco ted by Royai Charter, a distinction 
to which it has shown itself eminently entitled, 
since we know of no other body which labours 
with efforts so well directed, towards the success- 
ful fulfilment of useful purpose, The secretary 
mn peteing ⏑ of Se sake > an 
——— legitimate views for the future, 
observed the premiums now offered in promo- 
and tasteful production, 
were more than they had ever been— 
that they had acquired a valuable accession of 
new members, mi that the signal prosperity of 
the * sufficiently ved the soundness of 
the principles upon which they proceeded. The 
council eved that the public appreciated their 
labours, and acknowledged the benefits derived 
from them. Our arts and manufactures were 
unrivalled in the markets of Europe in their 
material ; but thc more inferior material of other 
markets derived a value from a —— and design 
with which we were unable to enrich ours. 

In 1845, fifty guineas were placed at the disposal 
of the committee, to be awarded in premiums to 
the section of fine art in its application to the 
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embellishment of objects of every day utility: a 
certain means of not only improving the public 
taste, but also of pi g commerce in what 
articles soever were thus qualified by beautiful 
design. In 1846, an exhibition took place of 
numerous classes of objects of domestic utility, 
so far enriched by the oo of elegant form, 
that not one article of collection but what in 
an earlier and unim state of our fabrics, 
would have been selected as an object of orna- 
ment; a fact showing the advances which have 
been made in every branch of manufacture to 
which art has given refinement; and the more 
impressive from the manner of the publication 
ef such fact, through the we efforts of 
this society, who last year offered in ums 
two hundred guineas, the results of which have 


of the books of those times, which were for the 
most part of a sacred character. In the thirteenth 
century many of the missals and other books 
employed in the service of the Greek and Roman 
churches were of very great value. At a later 
period we find, on the bindings of books, gold and 
silver ornaments of the most beautiful i 


inclosing precious stones of the most 

Among the specimens of ing which were 
brought in illustration of this paper, were 
many of the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth 





centuries, when the love of art was universal, and 
when some of the most glorious examples were in 
existence. In the best of these we must look to 
the period of the birth and the country of Dante, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso. Where the great 
artists uced their test works, and where, 
under auspices of the Medici, the art of book- 
binding, as as all other arts, were most liberally 
enco It is to Italy that we owe all that is 
beautiful in the modern arts—in sculpture, architec- 
ture, and painting, and in illuminating, and every 








—* highly yes * —— of —9*— co 
of competition whic elopes powers e 
artist ne the resources of the manufacturer, and 


conducive to the amelioration of popular taste. | 
pol is to popu- | 
it with house- | 


Thus the great of the 
larise the beauti associa 
hold utilities, as it is found in qualification of those 
reliques which from such association derive their 
elassic value, and with such views they would 
desire the co-operation of artists of eminence. 
The greatest sculptor that our art-history can 
boast—a man who had been an ornament to the 
best periods of art—did not deem it a condescen- 
sion to co-operate with Mr. Wedgwood for the 
improvement of those manufactures in which that 


ty 


gentlemen was so extensively engaged. It is | 
scarcely necessary to say that Flaxman is here | 


meant—the only man who has ever equalled the 
Greeks in their own art. Raffaelle gave much 
of his attention to and decorative art, as 
did Michael Angelo others, all the brightest 
stars in the galaxy of painting. 

The prize list of this ion is more extensive 
than any that has yet been announced. The exhi- 
bition will take p early in February, It has 
been already announced that the society 
—— * rege A exhibition —* —* Le 

one, one 0 ters 0 e 
British school; these —— will this season 
commence with the works of Mulready. 

The address read by the secretary was followed 
by a highly interesting paper on ancient and 
modern —— by Mr. Cundall, who took 
a very comprehensive view of his subject, The 
earliest records of bookbinding that exist, prove 
that the art has been for nearly two 
thousand —* —* —* period 
written on long scro parchment or papyrus 
and rolled up e the word yolume), and 
fastened with a thong of coloured leather, which 
was frequently richly ornamented, These scrolls 
were usually attached to one or two rollers of 
wood or ivory, or even of gold, in a manner ve 
similar to that in which our maps are moun 
The Athenians erected a statue to the inventor 
of —— an approach to the modern 
method of binding books; according to which, 
the sheets of vellum or papyrus were by 
twos or fours, sewn as in the present day, 
to —— which a cover was necessary. The 
probability is that the first book covers were of 
wood—plain oaken , or carved and 
ornamented, according to of the manu- 
seript. The covering of the wooden board 
with vellum or leather, would 
too ons So overlooked. — ices 
Ceding 4 ; high anti - . 
in unuestonable, ti exist. The Romans * 

inding to perfection. Some o e 
public officers had books called Diptychs, in which 
their acts were written. The binding 


games. 
portraits, various other ornaments, and an 
tion. Below, on one 
out horses for the race, and beneath 
with a ludicrous representation 
exhibiting their endurance of 
crabs to fasten on their noses,” About the eom · 
mencement of our era, the books 
were covered with red, a 

leather, and ornamented with 
The remnant examples of medieval bookbin 


| 




















were princi! executed or under 
the ——— ee sue and 


22*— of ornamentation; and the | Home Treasury—this was originally designed for 
i t a a binding in silver, 

———— ae —— set bo of Among the exfmples on the table before the 
the designs of Hans Holbein has been applied to lecturer, was a series, marked of modern reproduc’ 
the embellishment of the little books, the | tions of the art of the fifteenth century, many o 
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which were of great beauty, and much praise is 
due to the good taste of those by whom they have 
been revived, Dibdin, in the “ Bibliographical 
Decameron,” gives an account of the library of 
Corvinus, King of a WA who died at Buda, 
about the year 1490, This library consisted of 
about thirty thousand volumes, mostly manuscripts, 
of the Greek and Latin poets and historians. These 
works were contained in large vaulted galleries, in 
which, am other works of art, were two foun- 





tains, oné of marble and the other of silver, The | 


tly of brocade, | 
bindings of these books were mostly of be ’ | bookbinders, the lecturer exhibited a folio volume, 


protected with bosses and clasps of gold an 
silver; and to this rich embellishment was owing 
the distinction of the library, for when the city of | 
Buda was taken by assault, in 1526, the Turkish | 
80 tore the precious yolumes from their 
covers for the sake of the enrichments, The em- 
ployment of calf and morocco in bookbinding 
seems to have followed the invention of printing. 
The earliest ornamental binding of English 
execution was of the time of Henry VIL. when 
we find the arms of England, supported by two 
angels—the heraldic badge of the double rose and 
pomegranate, the fleur-de-lis, the portcullis, the 
erablems of the Evangelists, and animal gro- 
tesques. . The reign of Henry VIII. was a remark- 
able period in the history of printing and book- | 
binding in England, asat this time Grafton printed 
an edition of the great Bible to the amount of 
2,500 copies, and within three years there were 
seven distinct editions of the Bible, which sup- 
ising each to consist of the same numiber as the | 
first, would amount to 17,500 volumes, the 





| 





binding of which must have much advanced the 
art, In the reign of Elizabeth many exquisite 
bindings were executed in embroidery, The queen 
herself was skilful in working the coyers with gold 
and silver thread, les, and. coloured silks. 
The books of the Count Grolier, of Diana of 
Poictiers, and De Thou, are among the most beau- 
tiful examples of French bookbinding. — 
Payne was the first Englishman who produced a 
really good binding, and assuredly none have ever 
selected their ornament more appropriately. After 
describing the various merits of numerous modern 


which is assuredly one of the most cent 
examples of ornamental binding ever produced. 
The work is a large paper copy of the late Mr. 
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Blakeway’s “Sheriffs of Shropshire,” contain ing 
the armorial bearings beautifully coloured. The 
* is of blood-coloured morocco, extending 
an inch and a-half all round the inside of the cover, 
whereon is impressed a bold open border, formin 
an — mg relief to the acy 4 the inside, whic 
is of p e tly wor over in hexagons, 
running into each - in the Venetian style In 
ent is placed the lion rampant and 
fleur-de- alternately. The back consists of 
hexagons inlaid with purple, containing the lion 
and -de-lis, The design on the outside con- 
tains the shields of the sheriffs of the county, 
seventy in number, the quarterings of which are 
curiously inlaid with morocco, of different colours, 
When it is stated that not less than 57,000 im- 
pressions of tools have been required to produce 
this truly wonderful example of skill and beautiful 
art, some idea may be formed of the time and 
labour which has been necessary for its execution. 
The first of the two cuts which accompany this 
article, is the magnificent binding of a missal for 
the Pope, which has been executed by Messrs. 
Morel and Co., of Paris, after the des of M. 
Montalan. The bindin is of crimson ve vet; the 
design is of gold, enriched with precious stones ; 
the design so disposed as to be removed when it 
becomes necessary to renew the velvet. All the 
bosses are amethysts; the cross in the centre is 
formed also of amethysts, with a border of fine 
pearls, Upon the c are beautifully wrought 
the arms of the Hol , enamelled in colours, 








according to their blazon, The second is also a 
\ modern French work, executed by M. Gruel, 
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THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 


of the most d 
high relief and nearly of " 
over the two principal tiers of boxes from whence 
the chandeliers are 


ha 
by the beaks of doves, and break the rigidity of 
8 


embroi 
the lightness and contrast 
of our drawing-rooms. 

A new drop scene, Be agre by Mr. Beverley, 
harmonizes perfectly the hangings of the 
boxes, and would saben Fine 4 praise if it were 
not a ble imitation of the drop scene at the 
New Opera, Covent Garden, which was 
— by Monsieur Zarra, of Paris. A new 
ature in the border of the red curtain herein 
displayed deserves commendation, for the novel 
effect of enlivening the mass of ornament 
which is the : 
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THE VERSTOLKE COLLECTION OF 
REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. 


brandt having no lifetime sold an impres- 


sion for that sum), 
which only seven other 
exist; 1 


own to 
guilders—Smith. The large ‘ Ecce 


Homo,’ first state, on India rare; 950 
———— 
a extreme 3 s—pur- 

: — Spree = am Sho 


chased for the Museum 


scape, called ‘Six’s Bridge,’ first 


199 guilders—Smith, for 


The same print, second state, v 


rare 
guilders—also purchased for the Britich M 
, with three Trees,’ 


——— 3 


70 


one of the finest 


works of the master; 180 guilders—Evans, of 


Great Queen-street. ‘ Landsca 


,’ first state, excessively rare ; 369 


Smith, forthe British M 


the finest and rarest of the master’s 


Mr. Pole Carew’s collection; 1 


Bonus, 
the Jewish Physician,’ undoubtedly Rembrandt's 
finest work, and a matchless print; it is in the 
first state, of which only three others are wn : 
after a smart competition it was secured % 


XR 

state, but not guilders—. 

——— Abraham Frantz, first state, on India 
per; 400g Portrait of the elder 

from — gg wg Baring’s i mages 

325 —Smith. Haaring 

sa ea at a el 

tate. ease 3 

Smith. with a ‘ View of Amsterdam,’ 

very rare ; the Museum at Haar- 

lem. of the rare ‘ Coach Land- 





provinces than in London, h he was a fre- 
quent contributor to our tan exhibitions, 
and a resident here, was born at ; 
Devon, in 1788, and died in his native place ou the 
12th Ns for ches pb ak pede agrad In 
early life he evinced a decided taste wing ; 
and on to London, in the year of 
his age, under adverse tances, 
was soon admitted a student inthe Royal Academy. 
The direction of his studies—influenced by a 


‘ Christ Bound,’ ‘A and Isaac,’ ‘ Incredu- 
ty of Thomas, ** Youthful David,’ ‘Christ Crowned 


success in the more simple age tL 
We recollect, however, a ure of ‘ Titania 
and her Train,’ exhibited in which displayed 


ing. He also executed several drawings in con- 
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‘ Knighting the Black Prince ;’ opposite to Mr. 
Cope’s is Mr. Maclise’s ‘Chi 
Dyce’s, Mr. Horsley’s ‘Religion.’ All the new 
frescos differ ma from the cartoons of the 
a be —* ——— Man, Cope i ‘on 
m i ‘ "s, in fact, 
is on entirety new composition. We hear that the 
effect is best seen by lamplight; if such be the 
case, we hope some will be made for 
the House to the public one night in the 

hted up. 
SumMMERLY’s Arnt-MANUPACTURES.—We un- 
that arra’ ts for producing articles 
in their respective ts of manufactures 
have been entered into with the foll eminent 
manufacturing firms :—Messrs, T. F. and 
Co., glass ; the Coalbrookdale Iron Company, 
Creswicks, metals ; Dixon and Sons, metals ; Jen- 
nens and Bettridge, papier mdché; Hunt and 
Roskill, precious metals; M and Co., 
hedge Minton and Co., ;_Oslers, 
glass ; = ardson, glass ; - —— Sons, 
jee Scant end Sinith, bes casting; Taylor, 
Williams, and Jordan, machine -carving ; 


ture—will be included in the series. 
Tue Scu0ot or Desian.—The School of Design 
ouse has been completely remodelled. 








Proressonsair or Painting. —We heartil 
the Schools of the Ro 4 : 


the appointment of Mr. Lelie, tA. io thi *, 
effectual discharge of ite duties 2 


PaInTINGs aT THE G. CiuB.— ‘ 
— ben feek teas ered eee 
Messrs. R.A, R.A., 

and L. , with some admirable in 
ve 


P 
ks of th ituti “4 
wor. is *— wie it may be remem- 


possesses ; 
Tus Lats Mr. W. Cotirer, an cts of hgh 


of | promise, and a member of the Royal 


Academy, left unsold at his death a large and clever 
picture, entitled ‘The Ransom Money.’ This pic- 
ture was raffled for, a number of tickers at a guinea 
coe Bering Sous ould, Dor Sie puree? of neneung 
to raise a fund for the destitute — 
of the lamented painter. It was won b A. 


matter, as an example 

A Prorite Bust, in relief, of 
Bunting, one of the great luminaries of the Wes- 
a been recently modelled by Mr. ay 

ood, of Edinburgh—a young sculptor whose first 
essay we believe it is; and which may, therefore, 
be regarded as a work of good promise. We notice 
it chiefly, however, as the first of a series of portraits 
of eminent public characters of the nineteenth 


onary: 4— of which this —— sages 
well. It is executed with much spirit and ty, 
and is altogether a highly-meri work of Art. 

OvR READERS will see, by an advertisement in 
our Journal, ‘ The Altar of Miracles,’ from 
the Church of St. Gudule, Brussels, designed by 
Rubens, is to be dis of, piecemeal, by the 
hands of Messrs. Foster and Son, the respectable 
ans pec gedied nals nonin Sane 

our t at ion wor. 

as it will be on view before the sale, it will be 


worthy of a visit to view the influence of the 


master-mind of the t Flemish ter in the 
full and exuberant forms of the which 
compose the erection; and leave no doubt of the 
influence of his genius in this colossal monument 
of wood-carving of the seventeenth century. 

Tas Hotsorn CoLtLecrion or FoRrGERIES, 
about to be distributed by lottery—‘‘ each sub- 
seriber recei a print of some sort or other”’ at 
the time of sw —remains untouched by 
the Attorney-General; but we believe the 
of Printsellers are about to stir in the matter, an 
in reference to other similar frauds. In 
the Holborn g (in our August number 4 
we quoted a statement of the “ proprietor. 


i 
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4 
i 
ff 
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the rest. Mr. F 
was taken: it is in writing (as 


( 


variably are), and we have seen ad of 
attribu pi, Henrise ‘Flamingos 
attributes it to pu 

name never heard of among venders of old paint- 


i 


ings, all the productions of this 
tributed to his master when offered 

Patent Gas Penpants.—The use of 
india-rubber in various manufactured 
has become so as to render it 


general 
limits to its application. of the 
—2 ——— 





— 3 
om. e m its bein 
impervious to the action’ of gas, is — 

of a slide, Another 


: 


the 
these pendants: it seems, however, simple, 
and the invention is one likely to ‘be of great 
utility. Messrs. J. and C. Rateliffe 
= are the —— * 

German artist a e picture of ‘ St. 
Ry ee yay 
, ce 
and now in the Prince’s collection. i 

M. Louis Gattarrt, of Brussels, has completed 
the historical picture, painted by command of his 
Majesty Louis , for the Museum of Ver- 

es. The artist was retarded in the completion 
of it in time to be exhibited in the reunion of 
modern pictures, which took place at Ghent this 
summer. The composition is very extended, com- 
rising ie 5 groups: upwards of sixty 
Sonal pater nto the subject, ch is a repre- 
sentation of the coronation of Bauduin, Count of 
Gaenthoapio, at tas ehecing’ one chfteicees worted 
8 e, a ec 
th ph istatie $f tha kalo ost 

e picturesque costume e ts ergy, 
and is therefore dazzling with the ap- » 
ror of the heroes of Christendom, 5 

. Gallait was restricted by the King of the 
French in the dimensions of the canvas, the 
figures are treated much less than the size of life, 
and the details are consequently very carefully 
worked out. 

Tus ANNUAL PresenTATION oF Rewarps 
to the pupils of the Ecole et iale de 
Dessein, &c. &c, (School of for Manufac- 
tures), took place in the hall of 5t. John, in-the 
Hotel de Ville, Paris, on Sunday, the 22nd of 
August ultimo. The Prefect of the Departinent of 
the Seine presided. A numerous assemblage of 
spectators, including M. Couture, the historical 
painter, whose picture of * The Decadence of the 

’ attracted so much public notice in the 
Exhibition of Modern Art at the Louvre in the 


, ho the with their pre 
sence. M. C. Oe oeerren oceans 
the School were 


buteau, the highly complimentary to the 
. He remarked upon the In- 
—— had made sineẽ the tion 


more than ten thousand workmen ann in the 
adult classes; thns making to e 

the « of an art which has been 
feed “ the of 
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